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PEOPLE’S BANKS. 


Iv our article on ‘ Popular Banking’ (September 
22) we referred to the People’s Banks of Germany, 
instituted by Dr Schulze of Delitzsch, as a great 
example of what can be done by working-men 
in the way of raising capital and employing 
themselves in productive industries, when their 
capital is economised properly, and their labour 
forces are well organised, as these banks and 
working associations are. We have been anxious 
to obtain as much information as possible con- 
cerning the working of these German banks and 
associations, which are most wonderful develop- 
ments of the gigantic and overwhelming power 
of capital and labour when combined; even 
though the combiners, as in this case, are nothing 
but ordinary working-men. 

With a view of obtaining authentic information 
about these institutions, to lay before those classes 
in this country who are most deeply interested 
in what is called the social economics of the 
working-classes, the writer in the first place 
applied to the German Consulate in London 
to know if there was any popular description 
or report of the Schulze Banks to be had. 
The Consul-general replied at once in a very 
kindly manner, saying that, as the Schulze Asso- 
ciations were not government institutions, there 
were no official reports, but he furnished a long 
list of German publications to be had on the 
subject. 

After this the writer ventured to apply to our 
own Foreign Office, inclosing a paper advocating 
the establishment of local banks in Ireland, and 
inquiring if the Foreign Office had obtained or 
could procure any information upon the manner 
of conducting the People’s Banks of Germany, 
which information it would be very desirable to 
obtain as in some measure an example for estab- 
lishing People’s Banks in Ireland or in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. Lord E. Fitz- 
maurice replied that Earl Granville, recognising 
the importance of the subject, ‘had ordered Her 
Majesty's Embassy at Berlin to furnish a Report 


upon the People’s Banks in Germany, and it will 
be prepared as a parliamentary paper as soon as 
it reaches this office This most important 
Report from the British Embassy at Berlin, dated 
September 22, has now been received, and we have 
pleasure in giving the most interesting portions, 
in anticipation that the full Report will be 
published by government : 


‘The first of the Schulze-Delitzsch Registered 
Credit Associations, or People’s Banks, in Germany, 
was founded by Herr Schulze at Delitzsch, a town 
in Saxony, in the year 1850; hence the name. 
The idea embodied in these Associations is essen- 
tially one of self-help, and the advantages obtained 
by membership may be shortly stated as follows: 

‘The members are enabled at any moment to 
obtain an advance of money in proportion to their 
means, and people in a humble rank of life are 
thus spared the high interest which they must 
otherwise pay for such assistance, if, indeed, they 
succeeded in obtaining it at all. Again, the profits 
arising from money-lending, which had hitherto 
been the monopoly of capitalists, by this system 
returns to the pockets of the borrowers, while the 
trifling periodical subscription which they are 
obliged to pay is the modest commencement, the 
nest-egg of a capital of their own. Individuals 
who singly could obtain no credit, do obtain such 
credit by uniting themselves in an Association, 
and binding themselves to repay the sum credited 
to the Association with all their property, jointly 
and separately. 

‘An Association must have a Board of Manage- 
ment, and may have a Council of Administration 
(Controlling Board), the election of which Schulze 
now proposes to make compulsory, as also the 
annual examination of the accounts by an expert 
accountant, who must have no interest in the 
Association. The Association is further repre- 
sented by the General Meeting. The Managing 
Board may now consist of only one member, 
whereas Schulze proposes a minimum of two. The 
formalities of admission to the Association must 
be clear and distinct, and stringently observed ; 
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otherwise members would try to disprove their 
membership where such procedure would be to 
their own advantage. The list of the members 
must be deposited with some proper authority, 
and must be accessible to the public. The shares 
of a member, namely, his participation in the 
property of the Association, may be gradually 
accumulated. The share of a member cannot be 
confiscated, but only his profit thereon. The 
creditor, however, can insist on the member’s 
resignation through giving six months’ notice. 

‘The responsibility of any member for the debts 
of the Association ceases two years after the dis- 
solution of the Association, or after his resignation 
or exclusion from the Association. If to avoid 
the bankruptcy of an Association any members 
pay in the necessary funds—in addition to the 
amount allotted to them—the sum thus advanced 
can be recovered from the other members. 

‘Very good and exact statistics on the working 
of these registered Associations are publishe 
annually, beginning from the year 1859. No 
case of bankruptcy occurred among these Associa- 
tions in 1882, a fact which speaks for itself. Their 
credit is consequently very high, and they can 
always get more money than they can use, so much 
so, that they are continually reducing the rate of 
interest on deposits—generally one per cent. under 
bank-rate. Moreover, there is a joint-stock bank 
at Berlin, under the firm “ Bank for the German 
Registered Associations,” with a branch at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, which was established to furnish 
the Associations with banking credit. It has a 
paid-up capital of four hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, of which one hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred pounds belong to the 
Frankfort branch. 

‘Thus we have seen that from the most unpre- 
tending commencement—the mutual undertaking 
of ten artisans to stand by one another with their 
whole substance—a mighty and prosperous system 
of People’s Banks has been developed. In admir- 
ing these favourable results, the 2 sen on 
which such success has been attained must not be 
lost sight of. 

‘Without the formation of an original opel 
of their own in shares of the members, which, 
although remaining their property, cannot be 
withdrawn during membership, and of a reserve 
fund, which, in case of losses, is to preserve the 
share capital intact, the business of these Associa- 
tions would have no solid foundation, and both 
the public and the shareholders would run great 
risk, This capital accumulates but slowly, how- 
ever, as the members of an Association are 
generally of very limited means. One great 
object of Herr Schulze was, however, obtained : 
a desire to save money was kindled in the minds 
of individuals who had previously no incitement 
to lay by for a rainy day, and, finding themselves 
members of an Association which periodically 
declared a dividend in proportion to their deposits, 
the members struggled Kael to buy a sone 
| interest in the undertaking. It was soon found, 
however, that if the sphere of usefulness of the 
Associations was to be extended, some means of 
attracting capital from outside must be discovered. 
This had previously been the privilege of great 
merchants doing a large business ; it was now to 
be extended to the artisan class. But how was a 


basis of credit to be organised which would induce 
the public to regard the deposit of their savings 
with Associations as a safe and desirable invest. 
ment? The solution was found through adopting 
the principle of the joint and unlimited liability 
of the members for the debts and obligations of 
the Association. ha who would not think of 
trusting any individual member were found 
willing to trust an Association, the members of 
which were responsible for each other. Thus, 
the man who alone could get no credit, if of 


respectable character and antecedents, was admitted 
a member of an Association, and at once obtained 
an advance in proportion to his means. 

‘As showing the amount of outside capital 
which is attracted to the Associations, it may be 
mentioned that the nine hundred and _ five 
Associations which sent in their balance-sheets 
for 1882 manipulated an outside capital of nine- 
teen million pounds, while their own capital 
amounted to only six million fifty thousand 
eye or thirty-two pe cent. of the whole, 

ull information as to the details of the adminis- 
tration and working of the registered Associations 
is furnished in a hand-book by Herr Schulze 
(Vorschussund Oredit-Vereine als Volksbanken, 
new and improved edition, 1876, by E. Keil, in 
Leipzig). translation of this work into 
English does not exist.’ 

Annexed to the excellent Report is given a 
slightly abridged translation of the German law 
of July 4, 1868, defining the legal position of the 
registered Associations of Germany, from which 
we make short extracts.—Part I., concerning the 
founding of an Association. (Sect. i.) The 
number of the members of an Association is 
unlimited, but not fewer than ten. The objects 
of the Association are especially: (1) To give 
advances and credit; (2) to acquire raw mate- 
rials and to open stores; (3) to manufacture 
and sell commodities for joint account (called 
Associations of Production); (4) to produce the 
necessaries of life and of production wholesale, 
and to sell them in retail (called Associations of 
Consumption) ; (5) to build dwellings for their 
members; (6) to cultivate land. (Sect. ii.) To 
create an Association there are required (1) a 
deed of association in writing; (2) a common 
name for purposes of signature; (3) the joining 
of at least ten individuals. Part II. of the 
document has reference to the legal position of 
members to each other, to the ciation, 
and to third parties; Part III, concernin 
managers and meetings ; Part IV., dissolution o 
an Association and resignation of members; Part 
V., liquidation; Part VI., period during which 
a member remains liable, &c. 

There is also annexed to the Report a compara- 
tive sketch of the results of the registered Associa- 
tions from 1859 to 1882. We give the figures 
for 1882, which show that nine hundred and five 
Associations sent in reports, having 461,153 mem- 
bers ; total amount of loon granted, £75,118,321 ; 
average amount to each Association, £83,003 ; 
capital paid up by members, £5,164,320 ; reserves, 
£909,120 ; total of both, £6,073,440; loans from 
outside public, £12,005,606 ; credit from Banks 
and Associations, £533,188; savings’ deposits, 
£6,430,169 ; total sum from loans and deposits 
on credit, £18,968,964. The rate per cent. of } 
own to borrowed capital in 1882 was 32°01; it 
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was about twenty-seven per cent. in 1874, and 
back to 1859. 


By another Report it is stated that there were | y 


altogether in the German empire lately 1889 
Banks, 898 Societies of Production, 660 Distribu- 
tive Societies, and 34 Building Societies, turning 
over, it was estimated, a hundred millions sterlin 
per annum, with a membership of one million an 


a quarter, and a members’ capital of nine millions 
te) a half sterling. It would be most desirable 
to see such a 


rosperous — as the above 
in the British empire. People’s Banks could 
easily be wrought in this country independently 
of, or separately from, the Production and Distri- 
butive Associations. This is a great question for 
the industrious class of this country to consider 
earnestly, and take up. 


THE ROSERY FOLK. 
CHAPTER XIV.—AUNT SOPHIA VISITS THE CITY. 


Mr Frep. Saxpy stopped in front of the Royal 
Exchange one morning to buy a rose, and spent 
some time in selecting it. Red ones would not 
do; yellow he despised. He wanted a delicate 
white rose, with a dash of blush pink upon its 
petals ; and when he had discovered one, he made 
no scruple about paying the flower-girl sixpence 
and carrying it off with the greatest care to 
deposit in a glass upon his desk, for reasons 
known only to himself. 

He had rather a busy morning in his close, 
cool, dark office, in a court out of Throgmorton 
Street—an office where the light of day had a 
struggle every morning to get down between two 
tall piles of building, and illumine the room, 
failing dismally seven or eight months out of the 
twelve, and leaving the stockbroker to the tender 
mercies of his gas Company and the yellow flame 
that danced within a globe. 

Mr Saxby’s room was ‘as clean as hands could 
make it’—the housekeeper’s words—but all the 
same it did not seem clean. There was a dingy 
look about everything, excepting the rose he 
bought every morning, and himself. In one 

of the room was a tiny machine, untouched 
save by electricity, which went on, unwinding, 
inking its letters and stamping mile after mile 
of tape-like pap-r, informing the reader the while 
that the shares of this railway were up, of that 
down ; that foreign stocks had made this change, 
consols were at that, and so on, and so on, while 
the occupant of the office paid not the slightest 
heed, but divided his attention between the 7% 
and the rose. 

Just in the midst of one of his most earnest 
Sy aaggoe of the flower, during which he took 
a long soft inhalation of its odorous breath, a 
clerk entered with a card. ‘Miss Raleigh, 


‘Bless my heart!’ ejaculated the stockbroker, 
hastily setting down the rose, for the act of 
smelling it had taken him down to a velvet lawn, 
sloping to the river-side; and upon that lawn 
he had seemed to see some one walking, wearing 
& similar rose ; but it was not the lady who now 
entered, and of whom he had heard nothing since 
he warned her not to venture in the Cornish 


mune, 


‘Good-morning, Miss Raleigh,’:he exclaimed, 
placing a chair. ‘I hardly expected to see 
ou.’ 

‘Why not?’ said Aunt Sophia shortly. ‘Where 
did ae expect I should go?’ 

. 4 you are well, ma’am, and—Mr and Mrs 
Scarlett ?? 

‘No; I’m not well; I’m worried,’ said the 
lady. ‘Mr and Mrs Scarlett are both ill. Has 
— But never mind that now. Look here, 
Mr Saxby ; you always give me very bad advice, 
and you seem determined not to let me get good 
interest for my money. Now, tell me this, sir. 
I have been receiving a great many circulars 
lately about different excellent investments ; above 
all, several about gold mines in the north of 
I Mr Saxby, rubb 

su , ma’am,’ said Saxby, rubbi 
his hands oly. 

‘And I suppose you will say that they are not 
good; but here is one that I received yesterday 
which cannot fail to be right. I want some 
shares in that.’ 

‘And you won’t have one, maam,’ said Mr 
Saxby, who was far more autocratic in his own 
office than at a friend’s house. 

‘What! are they all sold?’ 

‘Sold? Pooh! ma’am, hardly any. There are 
not many people lunatics enough to throw their 
money into an Indian gold mine.’ 

‘Saxby, you are the most obstinate, aggravating 
man I ever did know. Look here; will not 
these figures convince you?’ 

*No, ma’am; only make me more obstinate— 
more aggravating still.’ 

‘Then what do these figures mean ?’ 

‘Mean, madam? To trap spinster ladies with 
small incomes, half-pay officers, poor clergymen 
with miserable livings—the whole lot of poor 
genteel people, and those who like to dabble in 
investments—people who can’t afford to lose, and 
people who can. Why, my dear madam, use 
your own judgment. If there were a safe fifteen 

er cent. there, the shares would be gone in one 

our, and at a heavy premium the next.’ 

‘Humph!’ said Aunt Sophia. ‘Of course you 
do all my nephew’s business ?’ 

‘Yes, madam ; it all comes here.’ 

‘You know what shares he holds 2?’ 

‘I think so. Of course, he may have been to 
other brokers; but he would not have done so 
without good reason.’ 

‘As far as you can, then,’ said Aunt Sophia, 
‘keep an eye upon what are sold, and I should 
like to be made acquainted with any sales that 
may take place.’ 

‘Well, really, my dear Miss Raleigh, such a 
proceeding 

‘Yes, yes, man ; I know all about that ; but you 
know to what a state he has been reduced. I 
love him like a son, and I—— Now look here, 
Saxby ; I’m telling you this, because I think you 
are an honest man.’ 

‘Well, I hope I am, ma’am.’ 

‘Then look here; I will speak out. I won’t 
mention any names ; but I am afraid that design- 
ing people are at work to get possession of some 
of his property, and I want it watched.’ 

‘ Rather a serious charge, Miss Raleigh.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense, man! Not half serious 
enough. Just look at this prospectus for a moment. 
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There are some good names toit. I'll talk about 
those other matters afterwards.’ 

Aunt Sophia fixed her double glasses upon her 
nose, and stared through them upon the neat and 
dapper stockbroker, who stared in return, and 
frowned, otherwise he would have laughed, for 
the spring of Aunt Sophia’s pince-nez was very 
strong, and its effect was to compress the organ 
upon which it rested, so that the ordinarily thin 
sharp point of the lady’s nose was turned into 
a sickly-looking bulb, that was, to say the least, 
grotesque. 

‘Hah!’ said Mr Saxby, reading quickly: 
‘Society for the Elevation of the Human Race 
in large and Crowded Towns ; patrons, the Right 
Hon.—hum-ha-hum ; his Grace the—hum-ha-hum ; 
the Lord Bishop of—hum-ha-hum ; directors—hum- 
ha-hum ; M.P.—hum—Mr—hum’—— Mr Saxby’s 
voice grew less and less distinct, becoming at last 
a continuance of the sound expressed in letters 
by hum, but he finished off sharply with : ‘Secre- 
tary, Mr Arthur Prayle !—Well, ma’am, and what 
of this?” 

‘What of it, Saxby? Why, wouldn’t it be a 
most admirable thing to invest in a Society which 
will benefit my fellow-creatures and bring in 
a large percentage as well ?’ 

‘Admirable, my dear madam,’ said Saxby ; 
‘but you don’t quite express the result.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Singular, ma’am, not plural, and no percent- 

age.’ 
Tine: look here, Saxby: I have come here 
on business, if you please, not to hear you discuss 
points of grammar. What do you mean by your 
singular and plural ?’ 

‘I mean, my dear madam,’ said Saxby, with 
a chuckle, ‘that this Society’—he flipped the 

rospectus with his finger as he spoke—‘ would 
vonefit one fellow-creature only, and give no per- 
centage at all. What is more, you would never 
see your money back.’ 

‘Ho!’ ejaculated Aunt Sophia. ‘And pray, 
who would be the fellow-creature ?’ 

‘Well, ma’am, it is being rather hard upon a 
gentleman whom I have had the pleasure of 
meeting, and who is no doubt acting in the best 
of faith; but the secretary is the only fellow- 
creature who will get anything out of that affair. 
He will of course take care that the office expenses 
are paid. He is an office expense. There will be 
nothing for a soul beside.’ 

‘Oh, this is prejudice, Mr Saxby.’ 

‘Business prejudice, perhaps, ma’am ; but, to 
my mind, this is only one of many Societies that 
are constantly springing up like toadstools—that 
kind that comes up fair and white, looks very 
much like a good mushroom for a time, and 
then dissolves into a nasty black inky fluid, and is 
gone.’ 

‘It ts prejudice,’ said Aunt Sophia. 

‘Maybe, ma’am; but there are numbers of 
silly Societies got up, such as appeal to weak 
sensitive people ; the secretary gets a few letters 
in the daily papers, and plenty of ladies like your- 


self subscribe their money, say, for the Suppression 
of Sunday Labour amongst Cabhorses, the Society 
for Dieting Destitute Dogs, and the Provident 
Home for Cats whose Patrons are out of Town. 
These, my dear madam, are exaggerations, but 
only slight ones, of many Societies got up by 


ingenious secretaries, who turn a bottle of ink, 
a ream of neatly headed note-paper, and some 
cleverly monogrammed envelopes, into a comfort. 
able income.’ 

‘That will do,’ said Aunt Sophia shortly, as 
she took off her pince-nez and allowed the blood 
to resume its circulation—‘that will do, Mr 
tienes you will not buy the shares for 
me ?” 

‘No, ma’am—not a share. I should deserve to 
be kicked out of the Stock Exchange, if-I did.’ 

‘Very well, sir—very well, sir, said the lady, 
rising and tightening her lips. ‘That will do,’ 

‘And now, as business is over, my dear madam, 
may I ask for the latest report concerning our 
friend Scarlett’s health ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, you may,’ said Aunt Sophia shortly, 
‘It is very bad. His nerve is completely gone.’ 

‘Ah, but I hope it will return,’ said Saxby, 
‘Patience, ma’am, patience. When stocks ina 
good thing—mind, I say a good thing—are at 
their lowest, they take a turn, and become often 
enough better than ever. And—er—may I ask 
how—how Miss Raleigh junior is?’ 

‘No, sir; you may not,’ said Aunt Sophia 
shortly. ‘Good-morning !’ 

‘Phe-ew! What an old she-dragon it is!’ 
said Mr Saxby to himself as the door closed upon 
Aunt Sophia’s angular form. 

‘Tam right !’ said Aunt Sophia to herself as she 
got into the hansom cab that she had waiting, 
‘Here !—hi!’ she cried, poking at the little trap- 
door in the roof with her parasol. ‘ Waterloo 
Station.’ 

Then, as the cab rattled along: ‘ Arthur Prayle 
is a smooth-looking, smooth-tongued scoundrel; 
I know he is, and I’ve a good mind to let him 
have a few hundreds, so as to take off his mask.— 
I won't mistrust Saxby any more. He’s as honest 
as the day, and I’m glad I’ve put him on his 
- But he must be snubbed—very hard, and 

must speak to Naomi. I do believe the hard, 
money-grubbing, fog-breathing creature thinks that 
he is in love !’ 


CHAPTER XV.—JAMES SCARLET?’S NERVES. 


‘Come, old fellow ; I think you are better now, 
said the doctor, as he took Scarlett’s arm and 
walked with him down the garden. They had 
just been standing upon the lawn, where, in a 
group, Mrs Scarlett, Lady Martlett, Naomi, and 
Aunt Sophia were with Arthur Prayle. The 
doctor had been irritated, though he would not 
own it, by the cool, haughty indifference of Lady 
Martlett, and it had cost him an effort to tear 
his thoughts from his own affairs to the troubles 
of his friend; but upon twice waking up to 
the fact that Scarlett was growing excited, and 
that he had displayed a disposition to what the 
doctor called ‘break out,’ he suggested a stroll 
down the grounds. 

Scarlett eagerly agreed; and after a solemn 
exchange of courtesies with Lady Martlett, the 
doctor took his friend away. 

‘Confound her!’ muttered the doctor; ‘the 
others must have wondered whether I was going 
to hand her out fora minuet. I wish the woman 
would keep away.’ 

They strolled about for some few minutes, and 
twice came to a halt; but the first time, as they 
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seated themselves in a couple of garden-chairs, 
the voice of Arthur Prayle came in a low deep 
murmur from the lawn, as he was saying some- 
thing earnestly, and the doctor saw his patient’s 
eyes flash, and then, as he watched him curiously, 
contract in an unpleasant way. 

‘Prayle seems to be working very hard for you, 
old fellow.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You trust him, I mee: with all the settle- 
ment of your London affairs 2’ 

‘Yes: everything.’ 

‘Thoroughly trustworthy fellow, of course ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I tell you, cried Scarlett angrily. 
‘He is my cousin.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said the doctor, quietly ngting 
every change in his friend the while. 

‘Come somewhere else,’ said Scarlett, leaping 
up in an excited manner. ‘I can’t bear to sit 

’ 


ere. 

‘All right—all right,’ said the doctor cheerily. 
‘Let ’s go down to the water-side.’ 

‘No—no !’ exclaimed Scarlett, with a shudder. 
‘Come to the rhododendrons.’ 

‘By all means.—But I say, old fellow, you 
must fight down this weakness.’ 

‘Weakness? What weakness? Is it a weak- 
ness to prefer one part of the garden to the 
other 

‘Ono; of course not. Let’s go down there.’ 

They strolled down between two great banks 
of the grand flowering shrubs, now rich with the 
glossy green of their summer growth, and sat 
own, when a new trouble assailed Scarlett, and 
he sprang up impatiently. ‘Pah!’ he exclaimed. 
‘I can’t bear it. 

‘Why, what’s the matter now ?’ 

‘Those blue-bottles buzzing about me like that ; 
just as if they expected I should soon be carrion.’ 

‘Pooh! What an absurd idea! But you are 
wrong, old fellow, as usual. I am the more 


fleshy subject, and they would be after me. Let’s | 


go down yonder under the firs.’ 
‘Why? What is there there, that you should 
choose that part?’ said Scarlett, with a quick 


glance. 
‘Fir-trees, shade, seats to sit down,’ said the 
doctor quietly. 

‘Yes, yes, of course ; that will do,’ said Scarlett 
hastily. ‘ Let’s go there.’ 

They strolled along a sun-burned path ; and the 
doctor had just made the remark that commences 
this chapter, when there was a rustling noise 
among the shrubs, a whining yelp, and Scarlett’s 
favourite dog, a little white fox-terrier, rushed 
out at them, to leap up at its master, barking 
with delight. It came upon them so suddenly, 
that Scarlett uttered a wild cry, caught at the 
doctor's arm, screened himself behind his sturdy 
bod and stood there trembling like a leaf. 

‘Why, it’s only Fitz!’ cried the doctor, 
smiling. 

‘He startled me so—so sudden,’ panted Scarlett. 
‘Drive the brute away.’ 

‘Ist! Go home ; go back !’ cried the doctor ; 
and, as if understanding the state of affairs, and 
dejected and wretched at being treated like this, 
where he had expected to be patted and caressed, 
the dog drooped his head and tail, looked wist- 
fully up at his master, and slowly trotted away. 


back at them, as if half expecting to be recalled, 
and then went on out of sight. 

‘I'll sell that dog, Jack ; he’s growing vicious,’ 
said Scarlett, speaking in an excited tone. ‘I’ve 
watched him a good deal lately. What are the 
first signs of hydrophobia ?? 

‘Hydro-phobia?’ said the doctor smiling— 
‘water-hating; but I have never studied the 
diseases of dogs—only sad dogs,’ : 

‘I wish you would not be so flippant, Jack. 
I’m sure that dog is going mad. He hates water 
now.’ 

‘Don’t agree with you, old fellow,’ said the 
doctor, throwing himself upon a great rustic seat 
beneath some pines; ‘the dog was quite wet, and 
I saw him, an hour ago, plashing about after the 
rats. 

‘Ah, but he avoids it sometimes. 
horror of mad dogs.’ 

Scarlett settled himself down in the seat in a 
moody, excitable way, looking uneasily round ; 
and the doctor offered him a cigar, which he took 
and lit, Scales also lighting one, and the friends 
sat smoking in the delicious pine-scented shade. 

‘I wish that woman would not be so fond of 
coming over here,’ said Scarlett suddenly. 

‘What woman?’ 

‘That Lady Martlett. Coarse, masculine, horsy 
creature. She is spoiling Kate.’ 

The doctor’s countenance grew lowering, and 
there was a red spot on either cheek, but he only 
said quietly : ‘Think so?’ 

‘Yes. I shall put a stop to the intimacy. I’m 
not going to have my home-life spoiled. Her 
coming makes me nervous.’ 

‘Does it?’ said the doctor cheerfully. ‘I'll 
soon put that right for you.’ 

‘How?’ said Scarlett suspiciously. 

‘You shall have a shower-bath every morning, 
old fellow.’ 

‘Water? ah!’ The poor fellow shuddered, and 
started up. ‘Here, let’s have a stroll down by 
the meadow-side.’ 

‘All right!’ cried the doctor with alacrity. 
‘What a glorious day it is !’ 

‘Glorious? Ah, yes. Not breeze enough, 
though. Now, let’s get back to the lawn.’ 

‘As a like, old fellow; but I don’t think 
Lady Martlett has gone.’ 

‘Why, what a dislike you seem to have taken 
to Lady Martlett, Jack !’ 

‘Well, you know what a woman-hater I am.’ 

‘Yes, of course. Let’s go on down by the 
meadow. Perhaps it will be best.’ 

They strolled down a green path separated from 
the meadow, where the cows were placidly grazing 
by an iron fence; and as they went slowly on, 
two of the soft, mousy-coloured creatures came 
slowly from the middle of the field, blinking their 
eyes to get rid of the clustering black flies, and 
giving a pendulum-like swing to their long tails. 
They timed their approach so accurately, that as 
the doctor and his patient reached the corner, they 
were there, with their heads stretched over the 
railings, ready for the caress and scrap of oilcake 
which they expected to receive. 

Scarlett’s attention was so taken up by his 
thoughts, that he came upon the two patient 
animals quite suddenly, stopping as if paralysed, 
and trembling like one afflicted with the palsy. 


I have a 


y. 
He turned at the end of the path, and looked | He did not speak, but stood staring, fascinated 
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as it were by the great soft eyes gazing at him ; 
but he stretched out one hand slowly and 
cautiously behind him, feeling about for his 
friend, till Scales sage his hand within it, and 
then the poor fellow clasped the fingers with 
a sob of relief, shuddering as he tore himself 
away from the inoffensive beasts, and punning 
himself to be led back to the seat they ha 
quitted, where he sank down shivering, and 
covered his face with his hands, sobbing like 
a child. 

The doctor sat gazing at him gravely, thinking 
it better to let him give free vent to his emotion ; 
but, as it grew more and more intense, he laid 
his hand upon his: friend’s shoulder, saying 
nothing, but firmly pressing it ; the effect of which 
was to make Scarlett snatch at his hand and 

p it passionately, as he panted out in a voice 
choked with sobs: ‘It’s a judgment on me, Jack. 
I’ve been living here in wealth and idleness, 
thinking of nothing but self and my own enjoy- 
ment. have not had a thought of anything 
but pleasure, and I felt so strong and well, that 
it did not seem possible for a cloud to come across 
my life. Now, look at me! One stroke, and 
I le been taught what a poor frail helpless 
worm I am. Jack, Jack! my nerve is gone. I 
hate everything. 1 mistrust every one, even m 

r wife, and I see danger everywhere. 

aren’t stir a step. You pretend not to see it; 
but you are always reading me. Jack, old man, 
I’m afraid of you sometimes, but I do believe 
in and trust you. I'll obey you; I’ll do every- 
thing you want, even if it kills me with fear. 
I will—I will indeed ; but, for God’s sake, don’t 
let them take me away. Don’t leave me. Don’t 
trust anybody. Don’t get any other advice. Go 
by your own judgment, old fellow, and no matter 
what I say or do, don’t let me drive you away. 
You are the only one I can trust.’ 

‘My dear Scarlett, be calm.’ 

‘I can’t—I can’t!’ cried the afflicted one 

ionately, ‘knowing what I do—knowing what 
cm ; but 1 will—I will try so—so hard.’ 

‘Of course ; and you’ll succeed.’ 

‘No—no! I’m getting worse—much worse, 
and I can see what everybody thinks. Kate 
sees it, and has turned from me in horror. You 
see it; I can read it in your eyes. You wouldn’t 
say so, but you know it as well as can be. Tell 
me ; isn’t it true?’ 

‘What, that the shock of that half-drowning 
has upset your nerves, so that you are weak, and 
have developed a temper that would try an angel ? 
Yes ; that’s true enough.’ 

*‘No—no! I mean the other—that horror— 
that dreadful thought that makes me lie and 
shudder, and ask myself whether I had not 
better’ He stopped short and crouched away 
in the corner of the seat, his face ghastly, his 
eyes wild and staring, till the doctor spoke in 
a firm imperious voice, that made him reply, as 
it were, in spite of himself. 

‘Better what?’ 

‘End it all, and be at rest.’ 

‘Why?’ said the doctor, bending towards him 
as if about to drag forth an answer. 

‘ Because 

‘Well? Speak. I know what you are going 
to say, but speak out.’ 

‘Because,’ said Scarlett, in a low, hoarse 


whisper, as if he dreaded that the very breeze 
might bear away his confession—‘I know it~ 
feel it—I can tell as well as can be, without 
something always seeming to whisper it in m 
ears—I am going mad!’ He covered his face wi 
his hands, and sank lower in his seat, panti 
heavily, and his breath coming and going eac 
minute in a piteous sigh ; while, after watchi 
him intently for a few moments, the doctor rose 
and stood by his side. 
(Zo be concluded next month.) 


THE VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN THE 
ISLAND OF KRAKATAO. 


Batavia, Java, May 28, 1883, 

We, in this quiet corner of the far East, have 
seldom much to vary the ‘even tenor’ of our way. 
During the past week, however, we have had 
ample occasion for excitement, albeit though not 
of a very pleasurable nature, in consequence of 
a violent and unexpected volcanic outbreak in 
our neighbourhood. 

Java, as most of your readers are doubtless 
aware, is a perfect hotbed of both extinct and 
dormant volcanoes. Of the latter, I believe there 
are no less than twenty-seven in the island ; but 
their activity has during some years past been 
confined merely to emissions of smoke, unaccom- 
panied by any volcanic upheaval of magnitude. 
In 1879, the Gedeh, a volcanic mountain about 
ten thousand six hundred feet high, and distant 
about seventy miles hence, warned us of its latent 
strength by premonitory rumblings and smoking, 
followed a few nights later by a severe shock 
of earthquake, which laid in ruins the town of 
Tjandjoer, situated at the foot of the mountain, 
and was so severely felt here that people in 
Batavia were sent flying out of their houses at 
midnight, under the impression that their dwell- 
ings were about to fall about their ears. Since 
then, however, till a few days ago, we have 
enjoyed comparative immunity from volcanic 
disturbances. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 20th instant, 
at about eleven o’clock, we were surprised to 
hear, apparently a long way off at sea, the 
sound as of heavy cannonading. Shortly after, 
it seemed as if a brisk naval engagement were 
going on in the roadstead, broadsides being 
exchanged with a vengeance. Curiosity, of course, 
was aroused as to the cause of the sounds, especi- 
ally when it became known that there had been 
no firing either in the Roads of Batavia or in 
the neighbourhood. Towards the afternoon the 
cannonading ceased, but was succeeded by low and 
muttered rumblings at intervals.* These pheno- 
mena seemed to be the precursors of an earth- 
quake, and we were fully prepared, therefore, 
for a repetition of our experiences of 1879, At 
midnight the distant mutterings changed with 
startling suddenness to loud reports, as of eighty- 
ton guns discharged at intervals somewhere in 
the south-west. e vibration of the air conse- 
quent on those reports was so great, that doors 
and window-frames rattled and shook as though 
in a storm. 


As these extraordinary sounds continued during t 
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VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN KRAKATAO. 743 
nena Monday, though in a modified degree, it became | last eruption of this volcano of which there is any 
— evident that violent volcanic action was going on | record took place in the year 1680. There was 
ae not far from our neighbourhood, and messages | good reason, therefore, for believing that the 
m were sent by the government here to various | volcano had become extinct. 
_ residents in West Java and South Sumatra, in| By Thursday the 24th instant the eruptions 
ang order to ascertain what volcano it was that had | decreased in force, and two days later, the 
rie suddenly burst into activity. Up till Monday | Directors of the Netherlands’ India Steamship 
hing evening we were quite in the dark as to the | Company enterprisingly despatched one of their 
= cause of the disturbance, though there were | steamers to Krakatao, in order to give those who 
various rumours afloat as to its origin. One | wished it an opportunity of viewing the wild scene. 
report stated that the Karang mountain in|I had the good fortune to form one of the party 
a Bantam, some eighty miles hence, had burst into | on board, to which the British colony in Batavia 
E activity, and that a shower of stones had been | contributed a strong contingent. We steamed 
discharged from its crater, destroying the dessa |out of the harbour at about five o’clock on 
3 or village of Pameglang, lying at the foot of | Saturday evening, and on rounding St Nicholas 
the mountain. Another report had it tlmt the | Point about midnight, after a beautiful moonlight 
ave noises we heard proceeded from the crater of the | sail, came in view of the volcano of Krakatao, 
vay. Merapi, in South Sumatra. As usual in such cases, | whose crater, though still far distant, could dis- 
had the natives formed absurd, though frequently | tinctly be seen vomiting forth sheets of flame from 
not amusing, ideas as to the reason of the sounds | amid a dense pall of smoke, which seemed to veil 
» of they had been hearing. It was gravely set forth | the approach to a gate of Avernus. At about 
in by one, that two demons were engaged in deadly | three o’clock on Sunday morning, we were within 
| affray in the bowels of the earth. Another had | a few miles of Krakatao, and sleep was forgotten 
1 it that Allah was reproving the Dutch govern-|in the interest with which we viewed the mag- 
- ment for their wickedness in squeezing, as they | nificent volcanic illumination which lit up the sea 
and have been doing of late, the last farthing out of | for miles around. When the sun rose, we beheld 
ut imaginative individual, who had heard of the not far, whose grisly top 
een lately sustained by the Dutch in Acheen, 
glossy sc’ undoubted sign 
om- gave it out that the loud noises were but the That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 
ide. echoes of the Achinese war. The Hadjis im- The work of sulphur. 
out proved the occasion by proclaiming amat, that is, 
we the end of the world. The island of Krakatao, on the windward side 
ae By Monday night all was again still ; but, about | of which we anchored (about three miles from 
3.30 A.M. on Tuesday, we were aroused from our | shore), seemed, as far as we could judge, to be 
ng slumbers by the prolonged roar as of artillery of | about ten miles in circumference. It was quite 
ock enormous calibre at our very doors. The ground |impossible either to approach or to view the 
. of trembled and vibrated, houses seemed to be shaken | leeward side of the island, owing to the dense 
ain, to their foundations, and in some cases the vibration | and almost palpable cloud of ashes and smoke by 
in was so severe, that mirrors and — hanging | which it was enshrouded. Towards the east of 
: at on the walls were thrown down and broken. Doors | the island rose a steep mountain, two thousand 
ell. shook and rattled as if in a giant’s grasp, and | six hundred feet in height; and at its base there 
ne many of us were awakened by the violent shaking | had evidently been a valley or depression of the 
ae of our beds and rattling of furniture. When day | ground which had separated the mountain from 
nes broke, a vast column of smoke was seen rising|a group of small hills. It was in this valley, 
into the air in the south-west. During the day, | which, when we viewed it, was almost filled with 
nt, news reached us that this proceeded from a/lava, that the volcano had burst forth. One 
ri voleano which had suddenly burst out on the| part of the island towards the west seemed to 
the small island of Krakatao, situated in the Straits | forbid approach, as a reef, apparently formed 
ber of Sunda, and about a hundred and twenty miles | recently by volcanic action, ran a long way out 
a distant from us. The eruption was reported to be|into the sea. From this part of Krakatao, 
ing avery severe one, the sea for miles round being | forbidding-looking cliffs of apparently grayish 
se, covered with floating ashes and pumice-stone. | stone rose up from the water’s edge. These cliffs, 
vas Large stones and lava had also been thrown up, | however, when glasses were a to bear on 
on and the —— for a great distance round was | them, turned out to be huge boulders of pumice- 
in charged with dense clouds of smoke. On Wednes- | stone which had apparently been cast up from 
the day, several vessels and steamers which had | the crater. A broad causewayed street appeared 
nd passed through the Straits of Sunda, arrived at | to lead down from the volcano to the sea through 
aad our port and corroborated the news we had heard }a ravine between two hills. This, on closer 
th- the previous day. One of these steamers, the | inspection, was found to be a broad stream of 
re, Conrad, had been delayed for six hours in conse- | lava black as coal. 
At — of having had to steam through a floating| Shortly after breakfast a party of us landed 
ith shoal of ashes and pumice-stone a métre anda half|on an exploring expedition. It is scarcely 
ty- deep, experiencing the while a shower of fine | possible for me to give an adequate description 
in ashes which covered the deck of the vessel with | of the wild though grand picture of desolation 
ay a layer an inch and a half in depth. which we beheld. The scene was one which 
ors As I have already said, a volcanic eruption in| Doré would have revelled in. The island on 
gh the island of Krakatao—though it was known to | which we stood had been, before the eruption 
contain a mountain two thousand six hundred | of its volcano, a small tropical paradise rich in 
ing feet high, which had been the crater of a volcano | forest foliage and vegetation. Now, however, not 
in times past—was quite unlooked for, as the | a leaf nor twig nor blade of grass was to be seen. 
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The beach down to high-water mark was three 
feet deep in pumice-stone and fine ashes, which 
seemed to cover everything as far as the eye 
could reach. To our right stretched what 
appeared on first sight to be a green grassy 
knoll, but which on closer examination proved 
to be but a mound thickly coated with sulphur. 
Blackened trunks of trees completely barked 
were to be seen in all directions, and but served 
to complete the picture of desolation. The ruin 
was not alone confined to Krakatao. A smaller 
island, separated from it by a strait about two 
miles wide, was also completely devastated and 
waste. 

Slowly and with difficulty we toiled up the 
hill leading to the crater, through heated ash 
reaching in many places above our knees. A 
cloud of fine sulphur and ash, beating on our faces 
as we made the ascent, seemed to penetrate every 

re of our bodies ; while a tropical sun, glaring 
Fereely down on our heads, made us feel as if 
we were being shrivelled up ‘like a parched 
scroll.’ 

After gaining the summit of the hill, we paused 
for a few minutes to take a view of the smoking 
natural caldron beneath us, and then descended 
to the edge of the crater, or rather, I should say, 
as near thereto as the rain of ashes and sulphur 
would permit us to advance. The scene which 
met our view was weird to a degree. We stood 
on a plain thickly crusted with sulphur crystals, 
which sparkled and glittered in the sunlight. 
To our right a causeway of lava trended away 
towards a valley shrouded by a veil of sulphurous 
vapour. In this direction it was impossible to 
advance, but lurid bursts of flame, which lit up 
the place with strange wildness at intervals, gave 
us glimpses of a scene which one could almost 
imagine to be the portal of the ‘valley of the 
shadow of death.’ To our left overhead rose 
the peak of Krakatao, clothed only a few days 
before with dense forest and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, but now scathed and desolate from base to 
summit. Behind stretched a miniature Sahara, 
whose dazzling whiteness was relieved here and 
there by a blackened stump of a tree. The 

und all around us was pierced by numerous 
Reiees; through which issued smoke, accom- 
panied by jets of flame; while in front a dense 
cloud of smoke and ashes, which even the noonday 
rays of a tropical sun failed to penetrate, hid 
. the mouth of the crater from our view. The 
ground trembled beneath our feet, and every now 
and then a rain of small stones, accompanied by 
bursts of flame, was discharged from the volcano 
with a loud report like a cannon shot. 

It can be easily imagined that but a short 
stay in such warm quarters was not only desirable 
but also advisable, as the ground on which we 
stood was literally scorching. The hill was 
descended in a more expeditious manner than it 
had been scaled, and we were not sorry to 
exchange sulphuric fumes for the pure air of 
the sea. On Sunday evening we shaped our 
homeward course, and arrived at Batavia early 
the following morning, having had an altogether 
successful and interesting expedition. 


[At the time our correspondent wrote, he does 
not seem to have been aware of the great loss of 
life occasioned by the catastrophe. Later accounts 


place that loss at not less than thirty thousand 
rsons; and it is stated that the island of 
rakatao has, since the period of the outbreak, 
quite disappeared.—Ep. 


THE BLATCHFORD BEQUEST, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


Ir was several months before the agent returned 
from America. He had been ordered to spare 
neither time nor money, and had kept his 
instructions to the letter, but with little result 
as yet. Having, after some trouble, ascertained 
that the man who was shot, as described by Mr 
Dunn, passed under the name of Winslow, he 
went to work to trace him back. It was a difficult 
task, but it would have been even more so had 
not the so-called Winslow, by sundry villainous 
acts, left his memory green in the minds of some 
he had come in contact with. It will doubtless 
seem as though the search was begun at the 
wrong end ; but, years ago, the other way had 
failed. From the time when he quarrelled 
irrevocably with his mother, Blatchford could 
be traced a certain distance ; then he disappeared. 
At last the agent returned. By the merest chance, 
he had found a man who had sailed from 
Liverpool in the same boat that carried Blatchford 
or Winslow. He, like others, had reasons of 
his own for remembering him. So this was the 
result of the inquiry: Blatchford sailed from 
Liverpool at a certain date, under the name of 
Winslow. After a short but discreditable career 
in various cities in North and South America, 
he had met his fate as described. Nothing was 
known about his wife. 

Cuthbert heard the agent’s report. 

‘We had better advertise for Mrs Winslow, 
that gentleman suggested. 

Cuthbert considered. ‘Not yet,’ he said. ‘Go 
down to Liverpool, and try and trace back from 
there. He was a saloon passenger, you say. Most 
likely, he stayed at a good hotel. A list of the 
guests may show where he came from, as he 
appears to have been contented with one alias. 

o down and see what you do; but don’t 
write me or come to me until You think the case 
— or until you have learnt all.’ 

he agent went his way ; and Cuthbert knew 
that the time was drawing near when the old 
battle must be refought. He strove to dismiss 
the matter from his mind; but, do what he 
would, it was always with him. The sacrifice 
now would be so tremendous. Even if all went 
well with his party, and he had office, what 
good could be expected of a statesman who has 
only the emoluments of his place to depend upon? 
He must degenerate—must sooner or later become 
a place-seeker, when office was a matter of life 
and death to those he loved best in the world. 
No; if he gave up—as he was by his own code 
of honour bound to give up—Mrs Blatchford’s 
wealth, farewell to public life. All that would 
be over. And with these thoughts always with 
him, dreading that each post would bring him 
news of the missing people, despite himself, the 
man’s manner changed. He grew moody, pre- 
occupied, and silent ; even the smile with which 
he greeted his wife and children was different— 
so different, that for the first time since she 
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been married, Marion Wrey felt unhappy and full 
of strange fears. 

It was about a month after her husband's last 
interview with the confidential agent, that Marion 
sat alone. Cuthbert had gone to the north of 
England to speak at an important meeting, held 
that night in a large town, one of the strongholds 
of his antagonists. Although—the Wreys being 
now people of some note—Marion had half-a-dozen 
invitations for this particular evening, she pre- 
ferred spending it at home and alone. She sat 
thinking of many things, past and present, but 
most of all of Cuthbert’s changed manner of late. 
It had for some time been a source of great 
uneasiness to her. He did not complain or show 
any sign of illness; he was sanguine as to the 
outcome of public affairs; his ambition was not 
so high as to insure disappointment. What, then, 
had changed him—changed his way of speaking, 
changed his smile? Could it be, she thought, 
with the quick suspicion of a loving woman, 
that his affection for her was waning? Did he 
at last begin to think that, in marrying one so 
lowly as herself, he had thrown a chance away ? 
But such thoughts were but passing ones. He had 

iven her too many proofs of the endurance of 

is love to permit her to harbour such unworthy 

doubts. Yet she sighed, and prayed that what- 
ever weighed upon her husband’s mind might 
be removed, or that he would let her share the 
burden. After a while she rose and rang the 
bell. ‘Bring me to-night’s letters,’ she said. 

Cuthbert kept no secretary. He was an 
energetic man, equal to any amount of work ; 
but whilst the House was sitting, his corre- 
spondence was so voluminous that, recently, his 
wife opened many of his letters and sorted them 
according to the importance they bore. In this 
way she saved him much time. 

ere was a goodly pile to-night. She opened 
and examined each letter in turn—all save one 
or two which she laid aside untouched, knowing, 
from the initials on the envelopes, that they 
contained political matter so weighty, that she 
must not Be the first to read it. Presently she 
came upon a thick packet, sealed and registered. 
It bore the Liverpool post-mark, and was marked 
‘Private ’—but sd was every second envelope. 
Without hesitation she broke the cover and drew 
the letter out, leaving the other papers which 
accompanied it behind. ‘A begging petition with 
testimonials,’ she said as she opened the letter, 
preparing to take a hasty glance at its contents. 
As she unfolded the paper, a small bright object 
dropped from it on to her lap. It was a gold 
cross, one arm of which was broken off. She 
took it in her hand, looked at it for a moment, 
and then started as if a snake had bitten her. 
With the trinket still in her hand, she turned 
to the letter, and her face grew paler with every 
line she read. 

The missive was short ; its meaning must have 

en plain, as Marion had no need to reperuse it. 
As she read the last word, she let both letter and 
trinket fall, then, uttering a low cry of pain, 
placed her hands upon her eyes. ‘O my darling!’ 
she moaned, ‘and this the reason—this why you 
have changed so, lately! My love, I may have 
deserved it, but not like this!’ So she sorrowed 
for a time, then her mood changed. She rose, 
and dashing her tears away, paced the room like 


aqueen. ‘If an angel had told me this, I would 
have laughed him to scorn! After so many years 
—so many happy years! Cuthbert, Cuthbert! 
why did you do it? How could you do it? It 
was your right to know. Had you wished it, I 
would have told you—told you freely, in spite 
of your promise. But oh! to learn it like this, 
through a hired spy!’ Then her proud bearing 
forsook her, and the hot tears sprang forth again. 
But at last she grew composed ; but there was a 
world of sweet regret in the words she addressed 
to her absent husband: ‘Yes, you will still love 
me, and I shall forgive even this. But never, 
never again shall we be the same to each other— 
never = the same, Cuthbert !’ 

She looked at the contents of the packet. Two 
or three letters in a woman’s handwriting—one 
well known to her—which gave her the feelin 
as of ghosts rising from the past. She replace 
everything in the cover, and locking it away, sat 
late’ into the night, thinking and thinking— 
longing for the morrow to end her suspense. 

he next day, Cuthbert returned just in time 
to greet her for a moment before he went down 
to the House. He had a question on the notice 
paper, one that, he knew, would stick like a 

arbed arrow into the Home Secretary’s well- 
— flank. He was in better spirits than 
usual, 

‘We shall smite them hip and thigh !’ he cried. 
‘Inside their own fortresses we shall slay them !— 
My darling, how ill you look. What is the 
matter 

‘I have passed a bad night,’ she faltered. She 
could not reproach him at that moment. She 
could not understand why, with that letter 
waiting for him, his voice should express such 
unmistakable anxiety and solicitude. 

‘Lie down, dearest,’ he said, ‘and rest till I 
come home. I shall be back to dinner.’ 

He kissed her, and went to St Stephen’s. 
Except for the fear as to what news any post 
might bring him from his detective, he was very 
joyous. Every paper had a leader on the speeches 
of last night, and his speech had been an 
important and favourably criticised one. 

e was in good spirits when he came home to 
dinner. His bout with the Home Secretary had 
succeeded to a marvel. His manner to Marion, 
who still looked worn and weary, had never been 
more affectionate. She felt bewildered. 

Dinner over, he must go to his duties again. 
She could not let the moment pass. She placed 
herself in a low chair near him—her favourite 
seat. ‘Must you go to the House to-night, 
Cuthbert ?’ 

‘I don’t know about “must.” I ought to, 
although there will be no division of importance. 
If you feel ill, my darling, I will stay with you.’ 
He kissed her so lovingly, that she knew it could 
be no pretence, and wondered more and more. 
‘How cold your lips are,’ he said. ‘Yes; I will 
stay with you to-night.’ 

he thanked him, but waited a while, as in 
deep thought, before she spoke again. ‘Cuthbert,’ 
she said, sweetly but gravely, ‘may I tell you a 
little tale of real life ?’ 

He looked at her, and felt sure there was some 
= meaning in her request. ‘By all means,’ 

e said. 

Calm as she forced herself to be, her heart 
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beat and her hand trembled as she drew out the 
little broken gold cross and placed it in his hand. 
He looked at it and then at her inquiringly. 

‘That was given me, years ago,’ she said with 
an effort, ‘by the man who was my husband, or 
who I fancied was my husband.’ 

Cuthbert started. ‘Wait a’moment, Marion. 
I did not ask for this. I do not want it. But if 
you wish to tell me, tell me with your hand in 
mine ; for I swear whatever you may choose to 
let me know shall make no difference between us.’ 
His voice was passionate as when he first pleaded 
for her love. 

She did not understand. She looked at him 
almost dreamily, but did not place her hand 
in his. ‘No, Cuthbert. It may be I shall have 
a question to ask you. Let me tell it my own 


e saw she was quite serious, so listened with 
growing fear. 

‘I was but a girl,’ she said, very quietly and 
with her eyes cast down—‘a girl of twenty. 
He told me he loved me. He was young, and, 
I believed, would change his manner of life for 
my sake. I married him. For a few months I 
was happy ; then I found him as he really was— 
a false liar, a coward, a swindler. When years 
afterwards he told me I was not even his wife— 
that even in that he had deceived me, I think, 
in spite of the shame, my heart leapt for joy. 
He could claim me no more.—Did I wrong you, 
my Cuthbert, by marrying you? I was only 
sinned against. My silence must have made you 
think it even worse than this.—Now, I will give 
you your letter.’ 

Cuthbert was very grave. ‘Why do you tell 
me this, Marion? I was of course bound to 
guess at something of the kind. Why tell me 
now? I never asked; I never wished to 
know.’ 

He had not noticed her mention of the letter, 
nor would he have known what she meant by it. 
She drew it from her breast. ‘My husband,’ she 
said sadly, as she handed it to him, ‘we can 
never be quite as we were before you did this 
thing. If - doubted, why not have asked me? 
Why not have asked Mr Mayne? I will not 
reproach you, but you have degraded both me and 
yourself.’ 

He took the letter in stupid astonishment. 
That he and Marion were at cross-purposes, that 
she was under some delusion, was evident. What 
it was he could only learn from reading the letter, 
so, without another word, he read : 


Dear Srr—I would have seen you, but am 
ordered away on an affair of great importance. 
I do not neglect your interests in going. <A child 
—_ now follow the clue. Winslow and his 
wile lived for some time at D——. He left her— 
deserted her, probably, when he sailed for the 
States. She lived on at D—— for a while, trying 
to make an income by keeping a small school. 
Then she fell seriously ill, and at last was taken 
away by a gentleman, whose name my informant 
forgets, but who was rector of St Winifred’s, a 
church on the outskirts of London. This should 
be ample for your purpose; but I inclose some 
letters, and a trinket left behind her, when she 
quitted the house at which she lodged. 


As he finished the letter and read the signature 


of his confidential agent, Cuthbert’s head felt in 
a whirl. It was some little time before he could 
see the connection between his wife’s grief and 
this letter which brought the dreaded moment 
close to hand. His first thought was that Marion 
was troubled by his having concealed the matter 
from her. He glanced at the letter once more, 
and this time the mention of St Winifred’s arrested 
his attention. The whole truth came to him like 
a flash of lightning. Astonishment no longer 
expressed his state. He stared at his wife. She 
stood with her eyes cast down, her beautiful face 
‘so and sad, and with tears slowly running down 
er cheeks. 

‘But the child!’ gasped Cuthbert—‘your 
child !? 

Still ignorant of the truth, she looked at him 
with reproachful eyes. Why should he wish to 
probe every old wound ? 

‘Poor little baby!’ she ea ad little boy! 
The only thing in all that time I can look back 
to with a happy thought—the only gleam of 
sunshine in my life. But he died, Cuthbert—died 
before I wrote to my old friend Mrs Mayne, 
begging her to come and save me from starvation 
or worse, Then it was I said I will have no 

t. 

e Cuthbert rose and clasped his wife to his heart. 
Had she wished to resist, those strong loving arms 
of his would have made resistance useless. 

‘Marion, my wife, my darling!’ he cried, 
‘can you not understand? I have been sendin 
across the world to find traces of the widow an 
son of Ralph Blatchford, to whom, if I could have 
done what was right, I must have given up nearly 
every farthing of the wealth we enjoy ; and from 
this letter I learn that Ralph Blatchford was the 
man who married you under the assumed name 
of Winslow! Marion, if you understood what this 
means to me, to you, to the children, you would 
be happier than ever you have been before !’ 

Marion understood. She laughed a half-delirious 
but entirely happy laugh; her hand stole into 
her husband’s, and the whole question of the 
Blatchford bequest was ended, and at rest for 
ever. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Tae recent outbreak of typhoid fever in the 
north of London has led to an inquiry on the 
part of the parish authorities, and a most careful 
and exhaustive Report by their medical officer. 
With great zeal, this gentleman has traced as far 
as he can each case of disease to its source, with 
the alarming result of “ae that a milkshop 
is responsible for its spread. Tracing the milk to 
its source of supply—a farm about twenty miles 
from the Metropolis—he there found conditions 
existing which would readily account for the 
gon of the complaint through the medium of 
the milk. It was at one time thought that the 
only danger of contaminating milk was in the 
use of impure water for washing out the milk- 
cans; but since the rapid development of what 
is known as the Germ theory of disease, it is 
now acknowledged that the milk can be rendered 
unfit for use, if the cow which supplies it has had 
access to foul drinking-water. 
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The question of the necessity of pure water for 
cattle has recently been the subject of much 
ublished correspondence ; and any one who has 
ad the opportunity of visiting the various farms 
in some of the English counties will acknowledge 
that it is high time something were done. Man 
of these farmyards are absolutely reeking wit 
filth, the liquid portion of which slowly drains 
into adjacent ponds from which the cattle drink. 
Examined under the microscope, this black and 
odorous liquid will afford evidence of abundance 
of life. well-known microscopist says: ‘I 
examined numerous specimens of the water of 
ihe farms and also the milk of the cows, and 
almost invariably discovered in both the same 
species of bacteria.’ He goes on to say that the 
wife of a farm-labourer suffering from a low form 
of fever was giving her child its natural nourish- 
ment, which also, under the microscope, revealed 
the presence of the same species of bacteria, It 
becomes more and more apparent that cleanliness, 
if not next to godliness, is a duty we owe not 
only to ourselves but still more to our neigh- 


urs. 

At Canterbury, some interesting Roman remains 
have recently been unearthed, consisting of a tes- 
selated pavement, similar in character to those 
found in Roman villas in other parts of the 
country. Near the old city moat, several skele- 
tons were found, together with Roman urns of a 
fine red ware, coins, rings, bracelets, and a portion 
of a decorated bowl bearing in relief the image of 
a Roman soldier. 

Antiquities of a somewhat rougher nature exist 
in plenty, as many of our readers are aware, in 
the Aran Islands, on the west coast of Ireland. 
Many of these ancient structures consist of for- 
tresses or duns, and are supposed to be between 
two and three thousand years old. <A recent 
visitor calls attention to the rapid destruction 
which is going on among these interesting relics 
of a bygone day. He says that rabbits have made 
their roe between the mortarless stones, and 
that the lads of the adjacent villages, in their 
eager hunt after bunny, will often pull down 
many yards of wall. We call attention to this 
wanton destruction in order to second the efforts 
which will doubtless be made to stop it. 

The Tuileries Palace is now a thing of the past. 
We are glad to learn that the Committee which 
was appointed to superintend its demolition, have 
decided to select maak fragments of its architecture 
as they consider worthy of preservation, for dis- 
tribution among the various museums of France. 
These ments consist of columns, capitals, bas- 
reliefs, pedestals, &c., representing various schools 
of architecture. And as they amount to about 
fifty wagon-loads, it is to be hoped that some of 
them will find their way to this side of the 
Channel. They would be appreciated by us not 
only as architectural specimens, but as interesting 
relics of the abode of French royalty. 

Some particulars of Baron Nordenskjild’s 
Greenland expedition have been published, from 
which we learn that his ship, the mg ran a 
narrow escape of sharing the same fate as the 
Hansa in 1869, which it will be remembered was 
crushed in by the ice. At one time, the Sophia 
had to force te way through the ice-belt, whilst 
the propeller had to be kept clear with boat-hooks 
and poles, the timbers all the time cracking with 


the strain upon them. The ruins of the old 
Norse settlements alluded to in one of the ex- 
plorer’s first telegrams, and which naturally 
excited the curiosity of archeologists, turn out 
merely to consist of a cairn, which may possibly 
be the work of the Eskimo. We may He 
conclude, if the Baron has no more to tell us with 
regard to this discovery, that his voyage—interest- 
ing as it has been in other respects—sheds no 
new light upon the colonisation of Greenland by 
the hardy Norsemen. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times news- 
pee has lately given an account of what he 

escribes as ‘the interesting trial of an invention 
which, in the opinion of the naval and technical 
authorities who witnessed it, promises to effect an 
important change in the propulsion of vessels of 
all classes,’ This trial took place by means of a 
vessel named the Hydromotor, and, as its name 
implies, it is ae soe by the action of water. 
Very few particu are given; but we gather 
from the account alluded to, that the vessel is 
furnished with very powerful pumps, which eject 
a stream of water on either side of it through tubes 
which are placed a few inches ‘above the level of 
the river in which the vessel floats. As a rocket 
is propelled by means of the stream of fire which 
it pours out, so this boat is pushed along by the 
jets of water forced from its tubes. The opinion 
of Admiral von Henck concerning this invention 
is quoted to the effect that it has almost certainly 
a future before it. Perhaps that worthy admiral 
is not aware that it also has a past behind it. 
For twenty years or more, the floating fire- 
engines on the Thames have been propelled by the 
same means. With powerful pumping-machinery 
already established, it was a natural proceeding 
to use the same power for moving the vessels from 
place to place ; but no one who has watched their 
slow progress against the tide would dream of the 
principle ever rivalling the screw-propeller, or the 
paddle-wheel. It is a pity that history so often 
repeats itself in the matter of inventions. 

Another re-invention is exemplified in the recent 
account from America of the manufacture of paper 
pipes for gas, in lieu of iron ones, The ee 
is made of hemp, and cut into a long strip. is 
is passed through a bath of melted asphalt, and 
afterwards rolled round a core, which is subse- 
quently withdrawn, The paper pipe goes through 
some further treatment whereby it is rendered 
perfectly smooth both inside and out, and is then 
ready for use. It will bend, so as not to break 
under settlement, when buried in the ground; and 
being made of a material which will not readily 
conduct heat, any water condensing in the pipes 
will not freeze. This same invention was unsuc- 
cessfully introduced into this country more than 
twenty years ago. 

Messrs Stapleon and Company of Agra are trying 
an experiment which deserves to succeed, and wi 
probably do so. They are attempting to revive 
the oriental art of weaving, and to reproduce 
Persian carpets and similar hand-woven textures 
of such excellence that they will be eagerly sought 
after. They are about to establish a factory where 
the finest materials only will be used, where 

ood patterns only will be employes as models. 

hey hope, by using fast colours, principally 
Indian dyes, to rival the old excellence of the 
work produced by the Kashgar weavers in the 
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seventeenth century. The success of such an 
undertaking ought to be insured in an age when 
so much attention is being given to decorative art, 
and when such prices are demanded and obtained 
for really artistic work. 

From Professor S. Waterhouse’s Report to the 
American department of Agriculture concerning 
the cultivation of jute, we learn a great deal con- 
cerning that useful material. The value of the 
fibre was first recognised at Dundee more than 
fifty years ago, and since that time the cultivation 
of the plant has increased not only in India, but 
in the United States. Jute can be combined with 
cotton, linen, or silk, to imitate more expensive 
fabrics, and can be dyed a variety of tints. It is 
also largely used by paper-makers—and is exten- 
sively employed to make the rough canvas which 
covers bales of cotton and other goods. The 
yield in India is from two to three thousand 
pounds per acre; but the American grower, by 
replacing the rude tillage of India by perfect 
machinery, is able to do better than this, and at 
the same time to produce plants giving better 
fibre. Jute will flourish wherever there is a moist 
hot climate, and the best soil is sandy clay, or 
alluvial mould. 

A great many attempts have at different times 
been made to utilise the sun’s rays for the produc- 
tion of heat, either in the form of hot air, or of 
steam. Whatever success experimenters may have 
met with in warmer latitudes, it is very clear that 
apparatus on this principle would be a most 
uncertain agent in a variable climate like that 
of Britain. Professor E. 8. Morse, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, has devised a means of warming 
and ventilation by means of solar rays, and the 
apparatus is said to give very promising results. 
It consists of a surface of slates, painted black— 
so as to absorb as much heat as possible—and fixed 
inaframe. This frame is placed vertically against 
the building which it is desired to warm, and in 
connection with it are flues to carry the heated air 
to the interior of the dwelling. A frame eight 
feet by three feet is found sufficient to warm com- 
fortably a library twenty feet long, except on such 
days as the sun refuses to show his face. As a 
general result, it is stated that the apparatus will, 


under favourable circumstances, secure a ther- ; 
mometric rise of thirty degrees during the four or | 


five hours representing the most sunshiny portion 
of the day. 

A curious and alarming accident is reported 
from the Wharncliffe Silkstone Collieries, where 
for some time hand labour has been superseded 
by coal-cutting machinery. These machines are 
driven - compressed air which is conveyed by 
means of pipes from the pit’s mouth, and which, 
after doing its duty, is discharged into the 
workings. Asa rule, this discharge of air would 
of course help in ventilating a mine; but in the 
case in question, this air became deteriorated 
before reaching the workers below ground. It is 
thought that the contamination was due to the 
escaping gases from heaps of refuse which were 


then burning at the pit’s mouth. However this 
may be, the fumes stupefied a large number of 
men. Happily, no fatal result ensued. 

The mention of noxious vapours naturally 
brings to our minds the mining life-saving 
appliances of Mr Fleuss, which have been so 
highly commended in the circular addressed to 


colliery proprietors by the Home Secretary. It 
is now proposed to form a Limited Liability 
Company for the purpose of carrying out the 
suggestions of the Home Secretary, and to at 
once establish depéts or centres where a suffi- 
cient supply of apparatus and —P can always 
be obtained. Each centre would be under the 
charge of a competent man, who would instruct 
others in the use of the apparatus. Colliery 
owners will be asked to contribute towards the 
scheme in proportion to the number of men 
they severally employ. The capital of the pro- 
posed Company will be divided into five-pound 
shares. Further particulars may be obtained at 
the temporary offices, 27 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 

The United States Commissioners of Patents 
have decided against Mr Edison in the question 
of priority in the mention of an incandescent 
filament in the now well-known little glass bulb 
electric lamps. They have ruled in favour of 
Messrs Sawyer and Mann, who produced such a 
conductor in 1878, whereas Mr Edison’s was not 
patented until the year following. This decision 
only affects the production of a carbonised filament 
made from paper or cardboard, and in noway 
interferes with their manufacture from bamboo, 
willow, and many other materials, for which Mr 
Edison already holds patents. The decision 
seems to be of little moment, but is interestin 
as a small contribution to the modern history o 
electric lighting. 

The vicar of Bude, Devonshire, has recently 
described a curious animal (?) seen at sea from 
that place. He describes it as a long, low, dark 
object, about a mile and a half from the shore, 
skimming along the surface of the sea, the back of 
the creature being a little above the top of the 
water. It kept on its course at an apparent rate 
of twenty-five miles per hour, during the whole 
ten minutes it remained in sight, and during 
which it was observed by the reverend gentleman 
and several of his friends. The creature appeared 
to be about eighty feet long. ‘One ret likes 
to suggest the sea-serpent,’ says the observer, 
evidently not liking to offer an opinion on the 
subject. Admiral Gore Jones, commenting upon 
this a — tells an anecdote of how he and 
his fellow-officers on board ship were once 
deceived into chasing a serpent which turned out 
to be a long streak of sticky soot, the result of 
the clearing out of some ship’s flues and tubes. 
The Bude sea-serpent may possibly be of this 
breed, but it could hardly travel at the rate of 
twenty-five miles per hour. A flock of birds 
would be a more likely solution of the problem. 
At the same time, we may remind our readers 
that there is abundance of strong evidence in 
favour of the actual existence of a marine monster, 
and that there is no reason from a naturalist’s 
point of view why serpent forms, which on a 
smaller scale are plentiful in the sea in some 
latitudes, should not occasionally attain a large 
size. 

The proposal to make Manchester a seaport 
town by means of a canal capable of giving 

ge to large ships, has been quickly followe 
y the suggestion that Chester ought to have 
similar advantages conferred upon it. The scheme 
which has been taken up by a member of parlia- 
ment who is greatly interested in the North Wales 
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mineral trade, advocates the widening and ~— 
ing of the river Dee, so as to make one long 
navigable canal from Chester to Connahs Quay. 
The entire distance is eight miles; and dock 
gates would be placed at the sea entrance, through 
which large vessels would be admitted at high 
tide. The canal at all times would contain a 
minimum depth of fifteen feet of water, and the 
necessary works are estimated to cost half a 
million of money. 

A most interesting address was lately delivered 
by Sir James Paget to the members of the 
Working Men’s College, London, the subject 
being ‘Recreation.’ The speaker dwelt upon the 
necessity of choosing for the occupation of our 
spare time some recreation which, although it 
might really involve harder physical exertion than 
our ordinary work, represented a complete change. 
He could not imagine any more prudent recreation 
for workmen engaged in manual labour than 
attendance at the College for the exercising of 
their minds. Of course the converse of this is 
equally true, and those who are engaged in brain- 
work find the best relief in manual labour during 
their play-hours. Speaking as a medical man, 
he said: ‘Of all habitual unhappiness, short of 
the deepest suffering, which he saw in his pro- 
fessional life, there was none comparable to that 
suffered by the rich man retired from business 
who had no recreation.’ Those whose one end 
and aim in life seems to be that they may at 
all cost of present comfort accumulate sufficient 
money to enable them to retire from active work, 
mf do well to ponder upon the experience thus 
recorded. 

A correspondent of the Times, in an interesting 
article entitled ‘Science and Safety at Sea,’ calls 
attention to the dangers which exist in mid-ocean 
from the presence of icebergs, instancing as a case 
in “ee the collision of the steamship Arizona 
with an iceberg in the autumn of 1879. This 
fine ship was steaming along at fifteen knots an 
hour, when in the darkness of night she ploughed 
into an iceberg and was nearly lost. The writer 
points out that science is able to minimise these 
risks, if not to obviate them altogether. Both 
Langley and Edison have devised heat-measurers 
so delicate that a change of temperature quite 
unnoticed by the ordinary thermometer or the 
far more delicate thermo-pile, is readily recorded. 
The writer of the article suggests that ocean-going 
steamers should utilise the principle of these 
inventions, so that, by _— apparatus placed at 
the ship’s head, any sudden reduction of tempera- 


ice, should be made automatically to give a sound- 
warning, or in some other way to announce the 
coming danger. 

In a Birmingham newspaper some interesting 
particulars are given respecting the art of street 
organ-grinding, by which it would seem that the 
occupation isa most lucrative one. Some of the 
men and women earn as much as ten pounds 
a week ; and while it is a frequent thing for the 
husbands to go to Italy for a holiday, they send 
their wives to the seaside. There are many 
educated musicians who are glad enough to 
secure the honourable position of church organist, 
at a salary not the fifth of this sum. The tempta- 
tion to accept so small a salary is found in the 
opportunity of teaching music to the dwellers 


ture indicating the near presence of a mass of 


round about the church ; but this genteel occupa- 
tion smacks far more of drudgery than does the 
grinding of a street organ. 

In connection with the recent inauguration of 
the Ben Nevis Observatory, an interesting little 
handbook has been published by the Meteoro- 
logical Society. Setting forth the objects of the 
work, and the advantages derivable from observa- 
tions at high altitudes, it also gives the origin 
of the new observatory, and an account of the 
rapid collection of + ae subscriptions for its erec- 
tion. Of course, Mr Clement Wragge’s labours 
are not forgotten; and every one must regret 
that owing to absence abroad, he, who took such 
an active part in the development of the scheme 
for an observing station on the highest point in 
Britain, could not be present at its opening. The 
subscriptions amounted to four thousand pounds, 
and the highest sum given by one individual 
was two hundred pounds. The lowest subscrip- 
tion was one penny. 

The National Apple Congress, which was opened 
last month at the Royal Agricultural Gardens, 
Chiswick, has a healthy ring about its name which 
strikes the ear pleasantly. The work accomplished 
by it is calculated to be of great benefit to the 
apple culture in this country. We learn that fifty 
new varieties of apples were sent in for competi- 
tion. The Committee have issued a number of 
queries to the leading growers in the kingdom, 
inviting information as to details of culture, such 
as situation, soil and subsoil, grafting, &e., which, 
when tabulated for comparison, ought to afford 
valuable information. By knowledge thus gained, 
we may perhaps avoid those untruitful apple 
seasons which have been so common in the past, 
and to which the present year happily affords so 
strong a contrast. 

Sawdust, after being saturated with a weak 
solution of carbolic acid, can be usefully employed 
for absorbing the discharge from wounds. The 
sawdust, which should be coarse, must be allowed 
to dry, and then should be inclosed in a 
made of several layers of gauze or very fine soft 
muslin. Pending the arrival of a medical man, 
a pad of sawdust, carefully arranged to prevent 
any of the grains working through to the injured 
part, may safely be applied over the dressing of 
a wound that has commenced to discharge, or, 
if bleeding, has recommenced from a cut, through 
the strapping. The pad of sawdust should be 
bound over the part requiring to be protected. 

A soiled polishing leather, if properly washed, 
is often preferred by opticians and others who 
require a very fine article, to a new one. The 
dirty skin must first be washed in a weak 
solution of soda and warm water, and then left 
to soak for two hours after being well saturated 
with yellow soap. At the expiration of that time, 
it must be rubbed until thoroughly clean, and 
then rinsed in warm water in which a very little 
yellow soap and soda have been dissolved. The 
rinsing must not be carried out in clear water, 
or the skin will become hard. After rinsing, 
wring out the leather in a towel and dry it 
quickly, and then pull it in every direction to 
make it pliable, and brush it well. 

An American doctor, of Cleveland, Ohio, lately 
made the experiment of administering chloroform 
to a sleeping little child, from whose hand it was 
necessary to extract several pieces of broken glass 
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before sewing up the wound. This plan answered 
so well that he thinks it is likely to become 
a popular way of chloroforming small children, 
as by its adoption they are saved all excite- 
ment. 


A NARROW ESCAPE 


Axovt forty years ago, I was in command of a 
barque which had been chartered by government 
during the Chinese War. At Nankin we had 
landed the horses belonging to a regiment of 
artillery, and were lying close alongside a narrow 
wharf awaiting further orders. The hills just 
above were crowned by a line of forts occupied 
by British troops ; not far from us lay a corvette ; 
while the harbour was dotted with men-of-war 
and merchant-vessels flying the English flag, as 
well as innumerable smaller craft. 

Our expectation of seeing something exciting 
in the way of active service was suddenly brought 
to an end by the declaration of peace, and early 
in August we heard that all the forts held by 
our soldiers were shortly to be evacuated. I had 
just made arrangements with a friend, captain 
of a barque lying out in the harbour, to accompany 
me for a day’s shooting inland, and to see some- 
thing of the country, when, early in the morning, 
as we were preparing for our start, a quantity 
of ammunition of every description, powder, shot, 
shells, &c., about two halen tons weight, was 
brought down to the wharf, with orders to have 
it put on board the nearest vessel for after- 
distribution. This happened to be my own; and 
having waited to see the whole stored under 
hatches, my friend G—— and I started on 
our excursion. The day was intensely hot, 
scarcely the slightest movement in the trees, 
and that peculiar and ominous stillness in the 
atmosphere which precedes a violent storm. We 
had but poor sport ; and tired and hungry, were 
returning late in the afternoon to the harbour, 
when the gathering masses of inky clouds burst 
over our heads into a drenching downpour of 
tropical rain, speedily soaking us to the skin. As 
we neared the ship, I persuaded G—— to come 
on board with me, instead of returning to his 
own vessel, which lay at some distance out, 

romising him a change of garments and a good 
inner. 

We were soon seated in my snug cabin, doing 
justice to an excellent meal, and at first hardly 
conscious of the thunder, which might now be 
heard growling at lessening intervals in the 
distance. It was not until the lightning flashed 
more vividly and the peals grew louder, that 
our attention was at length aroused, and my 
friend remarked: ‘I say, the storm’s evidently 
coming up pretty heavily. How about all that 

wder of yours? Suppose we should be struck ! 

’m beginning to wish I’d gone home, old 
fellow.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I replied. ‘We’re safe enough ; 
the worst is about over now.’ 

Scarcely had the words left my lips, when an 
intensely vivid flash of lightning suddenly illu- 
minated the cabin as with the glare of noonday, 
followed instantaneously by a terrific peal of 
thunder, which broke, as it seemed, immediately 
over our heads, almost stunning us with its 
deafening reverberations. The vessel quivered 


with the shock from stem to stern, and, our faces 
blanched with terror, we sprang to our feet. Never 
shall I forget G——-’s agonised expression : ‘Gra 
cious powers! we’re struck!’ and my instant 
thought: How soon would the explosion follow, 
if the mast were struck? The ammunition lay 
just below. I believe my friend turned to throw 
himself from the porthole; but I exclaimed; 
‘No, no; on deck !’ 

In less time than I have taken to write it, we 
had rushed up the companion-way. Pitchy dark. 
ness had succeeded the sudden illumination ; and 
as we emerged on the deck, I ran violently agaings 
some one, 

‘Who’s there ?? 

‘It’s me, captain.’ I distinguished the voice of 
the chief officer. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘We're struck.’ 

‘Where ?? 

‘The mainmast.’ 

‘Bring lanterns at once.’ 

The figures of the men could hardly be seen on 
deck in the darkness which lay around. Barely 
two minutes had elapsed; the lanterns were 
brought, and I ordered one of the hatches to be 
raised. It was an anxious second. Was there 
fire below? Only a volume of sulphurous smoke 
poured out. ‘Open another’ This time, the men 
worked with more alacrity; the first almost 
paralysing fear had passed. One after another, 
the hatches were lifted. Smoke issued at first, 
then no more. There was neither flame nor the 
smell of fire. 

I turned now to some of the crew, and ordered 
them to follow me below, We carefully examined 
the ammunition, which had been loosely piled up 
around the mainmast, only a thin partition separat- 
ing it from the upper deck. Our escape seemed 
marvellous. How had it been effected? That 
the mast had been struck was certain ; fragments 
splintered from the top lay around, as we saw 
when once more on deck; the lower part was 
scorched and blackened. One of the crew now 
came forward with the remark that he and some 
of his mates had seen the lightning distinctly 
strike the mast, disappear, then reappear, and 
gliding along the deck, vanish suddenly over the 
side of the ship. 

With as much light as our lanterns would 
supply, we carefully examined into the seemi 
miracle, and soon found the sailor's statement 
been perfectly accurate. I must explain that at 
the time of which I write, certain arrangements 
on board ship were rather different from those 
of the present day. At that time, at the base 
of the mainmast, there was the chain-locker, the 
square erection within which the chain was coiled 
nS not in use. The electric current had evi- 
dently run down the spar, and then, having been 
diverted by the metal, which was a better con- 
ductor, he followed the coil of the chain round 
the inside of the locker, was conveyed by it up 
through the scuttle on one side, along the deck, 
and over the stern of the vessel, where the 
anchor was dropped into the sea. 

The mystery was explained, and I felt that we 
were safe. But how narrowly had we escaped! 
The whole incident had passed so quickly, and 
there had been such keen excitement during the 
few minutes our anxious search had lasted, that 
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the progress of the storm was unheeded. But 
its fury seemed to have spent itself in that one 
terrific crash, and now the clouds were dispersing, 
and the moon soon shone out in all its clear splen- 
dour, and the stars appeared one by one overhead. 
My friend and I remained on deck for an hour or 
more before turning in, and then wished each 
other good-night, with a deep feeling of gratitude 
for our preservation, none the less sincere that it 
was expressed in silence, by an unwonted though 
hearty clasp of the hands. 

Early the following morning I went on board 
the corvette to report what had occurred, and 
found that the incident of the previous night had 
caused considerable interest among her officers and 
crew. One young lieutenant coolly remayked : 
‘Ah, captain, we were looking out for a grand 
transformation scene last night. 

‘My good sir,’ I retorted, disgusted at his levity, 
‘you would not have seen much, that’s certain. 
Had we blown up, rest assured your vessel would 
have gone too; and not she alone, but a good 
many other craft as well.’ 

I heard later that the officers at the hill-forts 
above had deserted their mess-dinner to watch the 
storm; and one of them told me of the intense 
excitement which prevailed when they saw the 
lightning playing around the masts of my ship, 
knowing as they did the combustible nature of 
her cargo. ‘We never,’ he said to me, ‘expected 
to see you alive again.’ 

Often during my life have I been in ang by 
land and by sea; but never, I think, was 1 so near 
a sudden and awful death as on that August 


evening, forty years ago. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT TUNNEL. 


TunNnELS and tunnelling seem to be the order 
of the day. We have the Channel Tunnel, the 
new Thames Tunnel, the Severn Tunnel—recently 
damaged, by-the-by, by the breaking in of land 
springs—and now, last and newest of all, we 
have the proposal for a tunnel from the mainland, 
under the Solent, to the Isle of Wight, to be 
called the ‘Isle of Wight and Mainland National 
Tunnel. The proposal is apparently intended 
to obviate the ‘sea-passage’ from Portsmouth to 
Ryde, so that the traveller may have the un- 
speakable advantage of never leaving his train 
until it stops at Ryde, Newport, or Ventnor. As 
the ‘sea-passage’ is but three miles or a little 
over, it seems difficult to understand the great 
objection to it. It is easily made in nearly all 
weathers ; in a fine day it is simply delightful, in 
a rough day it is nothing much to complain of, 
and the traveller has always the advantage of a 
anug comfortable cabin; and the whole passage is 
rarely more that half an hour, if indeed all that. 
What possible necessity there can be for cutting a 
tunnel of four miles under the sea at an enormous 
expense, for so small and trifling an end, it is 
ifficult to understand. 

To the private residents, and those who hold 
property in the island, the proposal may prove 
anything but an acceptable one, owing to the 
enormous influx of excursionists that may be 
a but to the traders and innkeepers it 

probably be looked forward to as a great 
boon, and as a source of considerable increase of 


business in every way. But, upon the whole, 
the question may be asked, is a tunnel under the 
Solent really necessary at all, the surrounding 
circumstances being considered ? 


SUPPOSED INSECURITY OF THE MONUMENT. 


Everybody knows the celebrated ‘Monument 
of London—‘the Monument, in fact, as it is 
always called—one of the finest and the most 
perfectly proportioned columns in the world, and 
one of Wren’s masterpieces. Built with the 
utmost solidity, and on the strictest rules of 
science, it has often been said that nothing but 
gunpowder or an earthquake could ever move it, 
and that it would endure for centuries; but it 
seems that an underground railway may possess 
a greater force than either ; at least so it has been 
conjectured. The great project of completing the 
inner circle of the Metropolitan and District 
Railway involves a continuation of the present 
line from Mansion House station to Tower Hill 
station by means of a tunnel, a distance of some- 
thing less than a mile, at an estimated cost of 
three millions ; and it so happens that this tunnel 
will pass very near to the north side of the 
Monument, and therefore almost below its founda- 
tions, and the engineers seem to be under the 
impression that the constant vibration caused by 
the passing of trains day and night (which begin 
at five a.M. and finish at one A.M.) may ultimately 
prove a source of danger to the stately pillar, and 
therefore it has been gravely suggested that it 
should be taken down altogether. This pro- 
position, if carried out, will cause the keenest 
regret to all lovers of historical associations, and 
to all, too, who admire true classic architecture. 
Let us hope that there is no real danger after all, 
and that the beautiful column may be left in 
peace, 


RE-INTERMENT OF WILLIAM HARVEY. 


Re-burying is an act so peculiar that it is but 
very rarely practised, and only under very special 
circumstances. The two most remarkable instances 
of late have been accorded to two distinguished 
members of the same profession, namely, John 
Hunter, and William Harvey the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood. The coffin con- 
taining the body of John Hunter was transferred 
about twenty-five years ago from the vaults of 
the church of St Martin-in-the-Fields, and 
interred with much ceremony in the north aisle 
of Westminster Abbey. The black cloth covering 
the coffin appeared to be but little injured or 
soiled, as was evident to the writer, who was 
present at the second funeral. 

The ‘envelope of lead’—for there was no 

roper coffin—containing the remains of William 
Rarew was cracked and in bad condition, dust 
and moisture having entered the interior. The 
remains, in their lead covering, were reverently 
transferred from the vault beneath the church of 
Hempstead in Essex, to a splendid marble sarco- 
phagus provided by the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, placed in the Harvey Chapel in the same 
church, in the presence of a large number of 
gentlemen representing the heads of the medical 
profession. Sever was buried in 1657, and was 
re-interred in 1883, having lain in the vault for 
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two hundred and twenty-six years. The cere- 
mony took place on the 18th of October, the 
day marked in the Church calendar as dedicated 
to St Luke, the ‘beloved physician.’ 


‘A CHRISTMAS LETTER FOR YOU.’ 


Last year, in No. 986 of this Journal, we 
printed an article giving an account of the origin 
and history of the Christmas Letter Mission. 
That article, we have reason to believe, excited a 
warm and kindly interest among many of our 
readers. The Mission, which was privately set on 
foot twelve years ago in the house of the late 
Rey. E. B. Elliott of Brighton, has from year to 
year so widely increased its dimensions, that 
during the Christmas season of 1882 more than 
three hundred and twenty-three thousand letters 
in English alone went forth to gladden sufferers 
in hospitals, infirmaries, and other institutions, 
not in Great Britain only, but in all parts of the 
world ; while this Christmas they will be sent out 
in ten languages to meet demands from all 
quarters of the globe. 

We have again pleasure in pressing the claims 
of this Mission upon the philanthropic and 
kindly-hearted ; and for all particulars of the 
Mission we refer our readers to the Hon. Secre- 
taries, Miss E. Steele Elliott and Miss Strong, 
66 Mildmay Park, London, N., who will gladl 
furnish full information and a Report to all 
inquirers. 


WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. 


A urrtze child, bright-eyed and fair, 
Kneels beside her father’s chair, 
Laughs and chatters with childish glee : 
‘And what, papa, will it bring to me, 
That ship which is sailing over the sea, 
What will it bring, papa, to me ?’ 


‘What? my pet. Why, a doll’s house tall ; 
Hosts of dollies, great and small ; 

Books and pictures, hoops and swings ; 

Oh, there were never such wonderful things !” 
‘And when, papa, when will they come ?’ 
‘Why, darling, when my ship comes home !’ 


But the weeks are months, and the months are 


years, 
And yet no looked-for ship appears. 
Weary with watching life’s rough wave, 
The father sleeps in an early grave ; 
The child a maiden has become, 
And the ship has never yet come home. 
Close by her author-husband’s side, 
Sits a gentle and hopeful bride ; 
Her hand holds his with simple grace, 
Her pleased eyes cannot leave his face. 
Together with tender pride they look 
Again and again on that first-born book, 
So lately sprung from his earnest brain, 
So soon to enter a stormy main ; 
Trembling hearts towards it yearn, 
Trembling for its safe return. 
Full of hope and pride is he ; 
Full of love and prayer is she. 
Ah, while she thinks, in her wifely pride, 
That never, in all this world so wide, 
Lived there one more wise than he, 
She prays for that ship that is on the sea— 


Prays, because she knows ’tis part 
Of her husband’s life and her husband's heart, 


But, alas ! ’tis tossed from shore to shore— 
Tossed till lost for evermore. 

And the proud man hides—tries not to feel 
A cruel wound, which will never heal ; 

A wound which deepens day by day, 

And, deepening, saps his life away. 

And the only ship that for him will come, 
Is a ship which sails for a heavenly home, 
Again the months glide swiftly by, 

And to the youthful widow's eye 

Another ship is on the seas, 

A ship caressed by every breeze— 

A ship whose freight is all untold, 

Too precious to be bought or sold. 

A vessel small and slight and frail ; 

A vessel with a snow-white sail ; 

A vessel like to a nestling dova 

And the winds that waft it breathe of love, 
See ! the waters are safely passed, 

That vessel—is it home at last ? 

And what are its treasures, after all ? 
Why, only a baby, weak and small ! 

Only a baby, small and weak, 

Only a link that a breath might break ; 
Only a mother’s smiles and tears, 

Only a mother’s hopes and fears ; 

Only these—God knows the rest ; 

God, and a widowed mother’s breast. 


One short week, and one short day, 

And that little vessel sails away ; 

Sails away down Death’s dark sea, 

To the ocean of Eternity. 

See! by the dead baby’s side, 

A childless mother—widowed bride. 

Needs there words the tale to tell ? 

Or is it only known too well ? 

A tiny shroud—a tiny tomb— 

A tiny vessel safely home. 

Thus as mother, wife, and child, 

Many a hope her heart beguiled 

To watch across a misty main 

For ships for which she watched in vain. 

And, as she watched, so watch we all ; 

So see we vessels rise and fall, 

Tremble when we see them tossed, 

Weep when we must own them lost. 

So—God help us !—we must be 

Watching till Eternity ; 

Watching, perhaps beyond the tomb, 

Before we see our ships come-home ! 
Nrxoy. 
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